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“May I congratulate you on the 
great success of the Foreign Policy 
Luncheons. Not to attend seems to 
brand one as outside the circle of 
intellectuals. They are the most in- 
teresting events in New York.” 
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GARDINER, Treas.,.3 West 29th St., New York City. 
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WHAT OF THE NAVAL TREATIES? 


EARLY a year has elapsed since the 
i meeting of the Washington Confer- 
ence on Limitation of Armament. Of 
the nine treaties signed then, only the 
extra-Conference treaties — those be- 
tween the United States and Japan, with 
reference to Yap, and between China 
and Japan, with reference to Shantung— 
are formally and fully in effect. 


Non-Action of France and Italy 


The Four-Power Pacific pact, though 
ratified by Japan, Great Britain and the 
United States, has made no progress in 
France. The other treaties regarding 
China and the two naval treaties have not 
even. peen seriously discussed in either the 
italian or the French parliaments. Des- 
pite the confidence expressed by Denys P. 
Myers in a recent Pulletin* that these trea- 
ties will all ultimately be ratified, evidence 
is accumulating that neither France nor 
Italy intend to ratify the naval agree- 
ments. No interest in them is being mani- 
fested by either country. Moreover, the 
present sharp clash of interests between 
Great Britain and France and Italy in the 
Near East has only intensified and brought 
to the surface fundamental differences of 
policy in the Mediterranean. Neither of 
the Continental states is willing to relin- 
quish to Great Britain unquestioned naval 
supremacy in the Mediterranean, and it is 
just this which, in the minds of many 
'rench and Italian writers, the Washing- 
ton Conference treaties would secure. 


The United States Hesitates 


Secretary Denby recently announced 
that the demolition of the American ships 
scheduled by the Washington Confer- 
ence agreements for scrapping, would 
not be carried out until all the powers 
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concerned had ratified the naval treaties. 
A similar policy of ‘““wait and see’’ seems 
to have been adopted in Great Britain 
and Japan. 


Borah Raises Issue 


In the light of these circumstances, it 
is not surprising that Senator Borah, the 
one man responsible more than any other 
single person for the calling of the Con- 
ference, should now be expressing grave 
concern for the possible failure of even 
the modest limitation of armament re- 
sults thought to have been secured at 
Washington. Senator Borah’s condem- 
nation of the indifference with which 
such a policy is being viewed by the gov- 
ernments concerned follows: 

“When one recalls the enthusiasia of the peo- 
ple everywhere and in all countries over this first 
step toward relieving the world of its deadliest 
curse, recalls the assurances given by the repre- 
sentatives of the different Governments as to car- 
rying out and completing the work of the confer- 
ence, and then contemplates the apathy, the in- 
difference, not to say the betrayal, which have 
followed, it is no wonder that distrust of Govern- 
ments has become almost universal with the 
masses. 

“If the work of this conference should be 
brought to naught, as many things now indicate, 
it will be the most hideous betrayal of humanity 
since the war.” 

Will Hughes Accept Defeat? 

What does Mr. Hughes propose to do 
to secure the fruits of his efforts at 
Washington? It is no answer to say that 
he has no right to interfere with internal 
affairs in France or Italy. There are 
many ways by which he can, if he will, 
emphasize to the recalcitrant states the 
anxiety of this government that all of 
the treaties be ratified promptly. He has 
not hesitated to speak frankly and pub- 
licly to so-called “backward” countries 
when American rights are supposed to be 
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jeopardized. He has not hesitated to 
protest vigorously to the great powers 
when American interests, as for instance 
the development of the oil resources in 
Mesopotamia, have seemed to be in dan- 
ger. The Washington Conference Treat- 
ies involve more than American com- 
mercial rights or privileges. Those 
treaties, the results of a world-wide de- 
mand, especially vocal in the United 
States, for some appeasement of the bur- 
dens of war preparedness, are the Ad- 
ministration’s chief claim to achievement 
in international affairs. If Mr. Hughes 
and his associates do not use every avaii- 
able resource to secure the ratification of 
these agreements, drastic condemnation 
by a disillusioned people will be the Ad- 
ministration’s deserved punishment. 


Jamts G. McDona op. 


The Third League Assembly 
T HE third meeting of the Assembly of 

the League of Nations adjourned 
September 30. Not until the official doc- 
uments of the Assembly are available 
shall we be in position to make either a 
fair or an exhaustive summary of its 
achievements. Especially is this true 
since the newspaper accounts of the clos- 
ing days of the session, overshadowed by 
the tragic developments in the Near East, 
were unusually scanty. 

The outstanding achievement of the 
League developed during the session of 
the Assembly, is the Council’s plan for 
the economic salvation of Austria, which 
has already secured the active co-opera- 
tion of most of the great powers directly 
concerned. If, as it now appears likely, 
this effort to stop the social and economic 
deterioration of this remnant of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire succeeds, the 
Assembly will by this action alone have 
much more than justified itself. 

No progress was made towards the re- 
duction of land armaments, for the rea- 
sons urged by Lord Robert Cecil and 
summarized in the Bulletin.* The Assem- 
bly’s frank facing of the realities of the 
situation, its refusal to camouflage the 
enormous difficulties of the problem by 
pious resolutions, and the technical studies 
already made and being continued by the 
Secretariat have unquestionably prepared 
the way for effective disarmament when 
the nations themselves are really prepared 
to act. Until then no international organ- 
ization, unless it be a super-state, which 
the present League certainly is not, can 
secure even a measurable beginning to- 
wards the reduction of the crushing bur- 
dens of land armament. 

The enlargement of the League Coun- 
cil to eleven members by adding two 
more representatives from the smaller 
states, thus giving to them a majority 
over the great powers of six to five 
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(really of six to four, since the United 
States is not a member), makes the 
permanent executive committee of the 
League much more representative. 

We shall publish a fuller statement on 
the work of the Assembly just as soon 
as the official data are available. 


America and the Near East 


TIRRED to reply by the demands of 
American churchmen for effective 
intervention by the United States in the 
Near East, Secretary Hughes, in his ca- 
blegram of August 2 to Bishop James 
Cannon, insisted that “. not only 
have we done all that is possible for re- 
lief and in aid of the refugees but we 
have exerted in an appropriate manner 
our influence against all acts of cruelty 
and oppression’’. It is doubtless true that 
“the American High Commissioner at 
Constantinople voiced this country’s feel- 
ing in earnestly impressing upon the 
Turkish Nationalist authorities the im- 
portance of taking the most energetic 
steps to insure the population of the oc- 
cupied territories against reprisal’. But 
why should a realist like Mustapha 
Kemal concern himself seriously with a 
representative from a government defi- 
nitely pledged not to entangle itself in 
European affairs? 

Secretary Hughes also referred to 
“this Government’s unequivocal approval 
of the allied proposals to insure effect- 
ively the protection of the Christian min- 
orities and the freedom of the Straits’’. 
3ut what significance has this approval 
if the United States is not prepared to sup- 
port the policy it formally approves? 

Secretary Hughes is unquestionably 
right in not permitting this government 
to be stampeded into warlike measures 
against the Turks even by such high- 
minded but inevitably partisan protesta- 
tions as those of representatives of 
American missionary forces in Asia 
Minor. Nor can any fair-minded ob- 
server minimize the appalling complexity 
of the problem involved in formulating a 
helpful American policy. 

This much is certain: America’s isola- 
tion from European entanglements is a 
myth. America cannot disassociate her- 
self from European political problems. 
Just as soon as any problem grows to in- 
ternational proportions, this government 
will be forced, willingly or unwillingly, 
to adopt an attitude towards it. The dif- 
ficulty of playing a successful role in any 
crisis of this sort is immeasurably in- 
creased by an announced policy of aloof- 
ness. Our government cannot by such 
an announcement free itself of any meas- 
ure of responsibility. It can merely pre- 
vent effectively its having an opportunity 
for constructive helpfulness before a 
crisis such as the present reaches an im- 
passe. 
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